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RICHARD WALMSLEY. 

They had been crouching but a few mo- 
ments, however, before the Indians ap- 
proached in single files, with the utmost 
silence. 


advance till their leader arrived opposite to |; 
by an! 
_ great violence; but the others were left 


the extremity of their line, when, 
almost simultaneous discharge,they brought | 
fifteen of them to the earth. 
equal the terror of the savages at this uns | 
expected attack ; theywould have taken to, 
flight, but the impetuosity of the w hites | 
denied them the choice; and after recover- 
ing from the confusion they had been thrown | 
into, they fought with indescribable despe-, 
ration till the last of their number died in. 
the act of discharging his musket at a cap- | 
tive they had taken during the excursion. 
Their expedition being crowned with 
victory, aftet burying three of their party, || 
andmakingmeasures for conveying five more 
of their companions who wergwounded to |, 
places of safety and “refuges our party com- 
menced their retrograde marqp, and arrived | 
without further interruption at their respec- | 
tive homes. They however tarried only} 
long enough to take some refreshments, and | 
to relieve the anxious suspense of their fa-| 
milies, when they proceeded to examine 
the ruins, and, if possible, to ascertain the | 
fate of the individuals composing the house- | 
hold. We shall not attempt to decribe the | 
scene they had to contemplate, nor to por- | 
tray those feelings it was calculated to in- 
spire; but, as may be imagined, it served | 
but little to sooth those turbulent passions | 
which had actuated them but a short time | 
before, and crushed the last plea set up by 
charity im extenuation of an enemy who 
had perished in their guilt. It is impossible | 
to conceive any thing more emblematical | 
of human hopes, or the instability of 
earthly happiness, than was the sudden de- 
struction and demolishment of this quiet 
retreat. Destruction burst upon them in) 
the midst of security, and in the twinkling 
of an eye they were swept into a fearful 
eternity. In one moment all was joy and 
hilarity ; in the next, they were writhing 
in the agonies of death, or in the grasp of 


The party in ambush let them || down i in escaping from the house, one at!) 


Nothing could | only with their mortal wounds. 


| They found the farmer and his wife bu-| they had received the potent stimulus of 
ried beneath the ruins in one corner of the | appeasing the manes of their deceased 
' cellar, burnt, and horribly disfigured ; two | parent. With their characteristic art 
of the daughters were struck to the earth || they had miraculously discovered the a“ 
| with a tomahawk, in endeavouring to ford | ticulars of the transaction and wae 
| the creek ; and the other two were shot! enabled to designate the individuals en- 
‘gaged in it. With this information, they 
had determined to embrace the first op- 
portunity of inflicting a fearful retribation, 
| and it was by the prudential removal of 
Out of Richard, that he escaped the destruction 
the seven inhabitants in the house at the | which awaited him. 
time, only one escaped with life. ‘The | But with his unfortunate wife. it remains 
young lady we have mentioned as being || a question whether death seth not have 
dangerously wounded, and left in charge been preferable to the misery of her sub- 
with the old domestic, gradually recovered, | s¢ quent life. The slightest recurrence to 
and, perhaps it is unnecessary to add, eds the transaction, would sink to om very 
ly after became Richard’s wite. || soul, and would pierce a heart alive to the 
But every object about her was so fami- | keenest sensibilities of her sex. In these 
liarly associated with the recollection of instances, all the solicitude and ostiiiitiite 
‘former joys, and the dismal contrast pro- | of her husband were of no avail. and she 
duced by the present appearance of those ‘gave herself up to a despondency which 
objects, together with the remembrance of | at intervals, threatened her senses. A 
the events of that dreadful night, produced } ae 
in her mind such acute sensations, that it 
‘became necessary to change the place of | 
their abode; and they accordingly at a 
great sacrifice, disposed of their estate, and | 
set yout in quest of a home, directed only 
by chance. 


the threshold, the other a few yards from | 
the stream. The two latter bore marks of | 


| 
superior judgment and the benign influ- 
ence of qnaffected piety, at length, ac- 
complished what the hand of time.was ndp 
likely to subdue ; and the meridian cer 
‘found her in a state of comparative 
qnility and cheerfulness. Still, neater, 
| | she instinctively shuddered at the appear- 
| After wandering about for some time, | ance of a savage, and on no account would 
they at length found themselves pleasantly | she endure his presence in the absence of 
situated on the banks of the Susquehana,! her husband ‘This last circumstance be- 
a few miles from its junction with the Ti- } came peculiarly irksome to her afier the 
ga river. In the mean time, however, | removal of one of the tribes into the vi- 
peace had been proclaimed between the | cinity of their farm. 
| | contending powers ; and the Indians en- | eae ecentienen) 
| = 
gaged in the conflict had retired to their || A sprightly y young widow had just re- 
“respective territories, with unabated mas || hitved addresses, of a tender sort, from two 
‘ignity. They could hardly acquiesce in | gentlemen, both virtuous, respectable, and 
| a peace founded upon the broad principles | j amiable : one of them, however, a most 
of humanity, and it was with difficulty and accomplished scholar, the other a child of 
much persuasion, they consented to deliver || Peru. When her brother entered the room 
|up captives devoted by their system of | where she was sitting in an attitude of more 
‘ethics to the most exquisite torture.—| profound cogitation than was usual with 
Among the most discontented, were three | her, ‘ My dear sister,” said he, “ are you 
sons of a chief who had been slain in the | going to astonish the world with a perpetual 
expedition we have mentioned; guided | motion of the quadrature of the circle; or 
by passion and a thirst for ievenge A these | are you plotting to blow up oxygen aud 
warriors embraced every opportunity du- |’ hydrogen with a new nomenclature?” 
ring the continuance of the war, of recking | «“ Neither George” she repliea” “1 was 
their vengeance against the whites, and/ merely resolving a question of dollars and 
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fin addition to their natural propensicy | 
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LISBON. 
The churches are the most remarkable | 
of the public buildings of Lisbou ; though | 


gious and saintly purity, mingled with so 
genial a compassion ; it is at once so indi- |, 
vidual and so ideal; so bordering on the || 


plain on the outgide, they are exceedingly | celestial, and yet so perfectly within the 


splendid in the interior. The tutelary 
saints are richer than many Continental 
princes, though their treasures are only 
displayed to exeite the reverence or the 
eupidity of the people on high and festal || 
occasions. The most beautiful, though not | 
the largest of the churches which I have 
examined, is that of the Estrella, which is 
lined with finely-varied and highly-polished 
marble, vaulted over with a splendid and | 
sculptured roof, and adorned, in its gilded | 














recesses, with beautiful pictures. Were it | 
not, indeed, for the impression made on | 
me by one of the latter, I should scarcely | 
have mentioned this edifice, unable as I am | 
technically to describe it. The piece to 
which [ allude, is not, that I can discover, 


duction of any celebrated artist ; but it 
excited in me feelings of admiration and 
delight, which can never die away. It) 
represents Saint John in the Isle of Patmos, 
gazing on the vision in which the angels’ 
are pouring forth the vials, and with the 
pen in his hand, ready to commit to sacred 
, and imperishable record the awful and 
€ sjeriou scenes before him— 
ever ‘did I behold or imagine such a 
Sore. He is sitting, half entranced with 
woM@er at the revelation disclosed to hin, | 
half m mournfully conscious of the evils Which 
he is @afkly to predict to a fated and an 
unheeding world. The face, in its mere 
form and colouring, is most beautiful : 
features are perfectly lovely, sac tip in- 
clining rather to cherubic roundness than 
Grecian austerity, and its roseate bloom of 
youth is gently touched and softened by 
the feelings attendant on the sad and holy 
vocation of the beloved disciple. The 
head is bent forward, in eagerness, anxiety 
and reverence; the eyebrows arched in 
wonder, yet bearing in every line some us- 
definable expression of pity ; the eyes are 
uplifted, and beaming with holy inspiration, 
yet mild, soft, angelical; around the ex- 
quisitely-formed mouth, is an expression of 
sweet tenderness for the inevitable sorrows 
ef mankind ; the bright chestnut hair, fall- 
ing in masses over the shoulders, gives to 
all this expression of high yet soft emotion, 
a finishing grace and completeness. This 
figure displays such unspeakable sweetness | 

















tempering such prophetic fire; such reli-| 


\ range of human sympathies ; that it is dif-|| 
| ficult to say, whether the delicious emotions 
| which it inspires partake most of wonder 
| or of love. 


The image seemed, like sweet 


| music, to sink into the soul, there to remain 


for ever. ‘T'o see such a piece is really to 
be made better and happier. The recol- 
lection is a precious treasure for the feelings 
and the imagination, of which nothing, 
while they endure, can deprive them. 

The church at Belem, a fortified place 
on the Tagus, three or four miles trom 
| Lisbon, where the kings and royal family 


| of Portugal have, for many generations, 
| been interred, must not be forgotten. 


It is 
one of the most ancient buildings in the 


/Biagdom, having originally been erected by 
held in particular estimation, or the pro- |, 


the Romans, and splendidly adorned by the 
Moorish sovereigns. Formed of white 


| Stone, it is now stained to a reddish brown | 


rg nen 
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|| meditations to which the great repository 
of the illustrious deceased in E ngland in- 
vites us! Here we think of nothing but 
the perishavleness of naan in his best estate 
|—the emptiness of human honours—the 
i and frail nature of all the distinctions 
‘of earth. A race of monarchs occupy but 
a narrow vault; they were kings, and now 
are dust; and this idea forced home upon 
us, makes us feel that the most potent and 
enduring of worldly things—thrones, dy. 
‘nasties, and the peaceable succession of 
high families—are but as feeble shadows, 
We learn only to feel our weakness. But 
in the sacred place where all that could 
perish of our orators, philosophers, and 
poets is reposing, we feel our mortality 
enly to lend us stronger and more ethereaf 
sense of our eternal being. Life and death 
seem met together, as in a holy fane, in 
peaceful concord. While we feel that the 
mightiest must yield to the stern law of 
necessity, we know that the very monu, 
| ments which record the decay of their out- 


‘by the mere influence of years, and frowns|| ward frame, are so many proofs and sym, 


over the water “cased in the unfeeling 


armour of old time.” Its shape is oblong, 
its sides are of gigantic proportions, and 
its massive appearance most grand and 
awe-inspiring. The principal entrance is. 
by a deep archway, reaching to a great 
height and circular within, ornamented 
above and around with the most crowded, 
venerable, and yet fantastic devices—ar- 
tyrs and heroes of chivalry—swords and 
crosiers—monarchs and saints—crosses 
and sceptres—* the roses and flowers of 
ts || kings” —and the sad emblems of mortality 
all wearing the stamp of deep antiquity, 
all appearing carved out of one eternal 
rock, and promising by their air of solid 
grandeur to survive as many stupendous 
changes as those which have always 
left them unshaken. The iaterior of this 


»|| venerable edifice is not less awe-breathing 


or substantial. Eight huge pillars of bar- 
baric architecture, and covered all over 
with strange figures and grotesque orna- 
ments in relievo, support the roof, which is 
white, ponderous, and of anoble simplicity, 
being only divided into vast square com- 
partments by the beams which cross it. 
Such a pile, devoted to form the last rest- 
ing-place of a line of kings who have, each 
in his brief span of time, held the fate of 
millions at his pleasure, cannot fail to ex- 
cite solemn and pensive thought. And yet 


what are the feelings thus excited, to those 


bols that they shall never really expire, 
We feel that those whose remembrance i is 
thus extended beyond the desolawng p@rer 
| of the gravg, over whose Famer death aad 
mortal accidents have* no power, are not 
themselves destroyed. And when we re- 
@ilect the more indestructible monuments 
of their genius, those works, which live 
not only in the libraries of the studious, 
but in the hearts. and imaginations of tmen, 
we are conscious.at once, that the spirit 
which conceived, and the souls which 
appreciate and love them, are not of the 
earth, earthy. Our thoughts are not 
wholly of humiliation and sorrow; but 
stretch forward, with a pensive majesty, 
into the permanent and the immortal. 

On Thursday, the 21st of May, a grand 
festival was holden in honour Saint George, 
who is held ip peculiar reverence in Lisbon. 
On this most sacred occasion, all the builé- 
ings around the vast area of the Rocio 
were hung with crimson tapestry ; a road 
was formed of fine gravel, guarded by lines 
of soldiers; and the troopsto a great num- 
ber, in splendid uniforms, occupied the 
most conspicuous passages. When all was 
prepared, the train issued from a church ia 
one of the angles of the square, and slowly 
paraded round the path prepared for it. 
It consits of all the ecclesiastical orders, 
attired in their richest vestments, and beat- 
ing, alternately, crosses. of gold and silver} 
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canopies of white, purple, orange, and 
crimson silk, bordered with deep fringes ; 
and gorgeous banners, decoratéd with cu- 
rious devices. The canopy which floated 
over the consecrated wafer, formerly borne 
by the king and tlie ptinces, was, on this 
occasion, carried by the chief persons of 
the regency. But the most remarkable 
was the Saint himself, who, “ not to speak 
it profanely,” is ‘no other than a wooden 
figure, and, | am afraid, must yield in pro- 
portion and in grace to that unconsecrated 
work, the Apollo Belvidere. He was 
seated on a noble horse, and arrayed in &) 
profusion of gems, which, according to 
the accounts of the Portuguese, human 





powers could hardly calculate. His boots 


were of solid silver; his whole person be-| 


girt with jewels, and his hat glittered in the 
sun like one prodigious diamond. He de- 
scended in state from the castle to the 
church, whence the procession issued, and 
remained there during the solemnities. He 
was saluted on leaving his mapsion with a 
discharge of artillery, and the same coms 
pliment on his return to that favoured resi- 
dence. The people, who were of course 
assembled in great crowds, did not appear 
to me to look on the magnificent display 
before them with any feeling of religious 
awe, or to regard it in any other liglit than, 
at the most, a national spectacle. From 
all, indeed, which has come within the 
limited range of my observation, it appears 
that the fiery zeal once cherished for the 
Catholic faith, has sunk into little more 
than an habitual observance of its forms. 
Religion has subsided from a passion into 
a habit, and the spirit of conversion and 
torture has dwindled away into an indiffer- 
ence, which little less than an earthquake 
has potency to rouse. This is the natural 
course of a religion of ceremonials : at first 
it has a deep hold, if not on the hearts, at 
least on the imaginations of its votaries : 
the glorious efforts of art, which contribute 
to adorn it; the painting, the sculpture, 
and the music, effect the soul through the 
medium of the senses, and keep alive 
an enthusiasm, which mounts half-way to 
heaven. But, as the creed has no perma- 
pent root in the understanding, no pure and 
hallowed seat in the inmost spirit, it can- 
not resist the chilling influence of time, 
nor the selfish tendencies of commercial 
enterprise. It is of the earth, earthy, and 
must yield to thse causes which produce 








the decay of all mortal things. ‘The very 


stated return of the holidays ; the constant 
recurrence of a brilliant mode of worship; 
the uninterrupted attendance on rites ;ave 
a tendency to wear out the “ first love” by 
which they were created, and to render 
their true signification forgetten. He who 
dips his fingers in holy water every day, 
will soon forget that it isholy. A religion 
must be firmly seated in the mind before it 
can resist the constant and petty affairs of 
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the world. Here the love of gain surpasses 
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ing contrast between the character of Julia 
and Flavia may illustrate my subject. 

If you call at the house of Julia «ny time 
in the morning, it is ten to. one but you sur- 
prise her all over dirt, and if you do not en- 
ter so abruptly, you may frequently get a 
glance at her as she slips out of the parlour, 
or flies up stairs; when you must wait at 


least half an hour, however urgent your 


business may be, before the sweet creature 
is fit to be seen. Yet Julia is the toast of 


all admiration of saints and martyrs. The||the city, a perfect paragon of beauty, and 
ignorance which prevails, no longer serves || when dressed, on the very summit of the 


as a buttress to secure a gloomy bigotry, | 


but as an impenetrable barrier to preserve. 
whole and undivided a debasing selfishness. | 
In the constant exchange of money and) 
goods with heretics, the Portuguese have’ 


lost their persecuting spirit, without in the’ 


ton, and “ quite the thing.” She has been 
a wife now a full quarter of a year, and if 
you go into the house about ten in the 
morning, you will in all probability find her 
at breakfast with her crabbed spouse, fete- 





a-tete, in her night cap, with her hair flow- 


least becoming enlightened, to view it as ab-|| ?ng tn loose ringlets over her neck and 
surd. A faith to stand against a crowded | shoulders, which are barely covered with 
exchange, must be built on prophets and) a dirty handkerchief, fastened with a single 
apostles, not on saints and relics. Were|| pin to a dirty short night gown, and per- 
I to guess at the thoughts of the spectators) haps with one of lier black locks playing 


during the procession of St. George, I) 
would venture to affirm, that half of them 
were thinking—not on the scanctity of the 
piece of wood before them, but—how 
great a pity it was that so much wealth 
should lie unenjoyed and unimproved, when 
certain other persons would know so well 


how to employ it to better advantage. 
( To be continued.) 
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ATTENTION TO DRESS. 

“A prudent general after having con- 
quered a city, is as careful to preserve the 
victory, as he was anxious to obtain it.” 

It is a fact which, I presume, few will 
pretend to deny, that some females before 
marriage use every effort to set off their 
charms to advantage, and to gain the affec- 
tions of their lovers, by paying a more than 
ordinary attention to dress, that great or- 
nament of the fair sex; but no sooner have 
their lovers become their husbands, than 
they, unlike the prudent general in our 
motto, seem by negligence in that very par- 
ticular, to be indifferent about improving 
the advantages they have gained over them. 
and often loose the conquest they have 
made by too great security of their own 
influence. An evident carelessness and 
inattention to please, cannot but be keenly 
felt by every man of sensibility, and divert 


| 





the passion of love that once twined around 
his heart to another channel. ‘The follow- 


over her forehead, as she sips her tea. 
She is not at all disconcerted at your en- 
trance now, for ehe is married. If you pop 
in about one, it is not impossible but she is 
putting on her cap at the glass in the par- 
lour, which is now decorated with the 
sweetly-smelling spoils of her morning’s 
dishabille. 


Flavia is a character very different from 
Julia. Before she was married, she was 
as remarkable for the neatness of her dress, 
as for her scrupulous, though not prudish 
\decorum. Lucius her husband is a man 
of great delicacy, and very frequently called 
on her very early in a morning, and at 
other uncertain times, to assure himself 
whether Flavia’s was not affected nicety ; 
but he had always the satisfaction to find 
her prepared to receive a visiter, though 
she did not expect to receive one. Were 
you to beat their house at this time, though 
they have been married these five years, 
you would be charmed with their beha- 
viour toeach other. Flavia would no more 
suffer Lucius to be at her toilet, than she 
would a stranger she had never saw before; 
neither would she appear before him or 
any of the family in dishabille, any more 
than she would before the most respectable 
company. Nor is Lucius less scrupulous 
in his dressing room, than Flavia at her 
toilet. Hence they appear blest as lovers 
from their conduct ; in which Lucius disco- 
vers a manly affection, without nauseous 
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uxuriousness, and Flavia an endearing ten- | || Uhave before said, these were so contra. | 
derness, without fulsome fondness. || dictory and contradicted, that none coulg © 

TI'shaii close my remarks on this subject || In the year 17—, having for some time || be fixed upon with accuracy. Where there 
with a quotation from the Spectator, (No. | determined on a journey through countries i is mystery, it is generally supposed that 
302) in which Mr. Steele so admirably | not much frequented by travellers, I set out, || there must also be evil : I know not how 
draws the excellent character of Emelia. || accompanied by a friend, whom I shall de- | this may be, but in him there certainly was 
‘‘ There is another part of Emelia’s con-|| signate by the name of Augustus Darvell. | the one, though I could not ascertain the 
duct,” says he, “ which I cannot forbear | He was a few years my elder, and a man | extent of the other—And felt loth, as far 
mentioning: te some, perhaps, it may, at || of considerable fortune and ancient family, | as regarded himself, to believe in its exist. 
first sight, appear but a trifling inconside-|j advantages which an extensive capacity || ©MCe- My advances were received with 
rable circumstance; but, for my part, I|| prevented him alike from undervaluing af Koreans coldness ; but I was young, and 
think it highly worthy of observation, and overrating. Some peculiar circumstances || not easily discouraged, and at length suc. 
to be recommended to the consideration of in his private history had rendered him to | ceeded in obtaining, to a certain degree, 
the fair sex. I have often thought wrap- || me an object of attention, of interest, and | that common-place intercourse and mode. 
ping gowns and dirty linen, with all that || ¢ven of regard, which neither the reserve || rate confidence of common and every day 
huddled economy of dress, which pass un-| of his manners, nor occasional indications | concerns, created and cemented by simi- 
der the general name of a mob, the bane of | of an inquietude at times nearly approach- || larity of pursuit and frequency of meeting, 


‘ 5 ° ° ae : ; 
conjugal love, and one of the readiest means || ing to alienation of mind, could extinguish. | which is called intimacy, or friendship, 
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imaginable to alienate the affection of a. 
husband, especially a fond one. I have | 
heard some ladies, who have been surprised. 
by company, in such a dishabille, apolo- 
gize for it after this manner: ‘ Truly I am 
ashamed to be caught in this pickle; but | 
my husband and I were sitting all alone by 
ourselves, and did not expect to see such | 
good company !’ This, by the way, is a fine 
compliment to the good man, which, ten to 
one, he returns in dogged answers, and a 
cehurlish behaviour, without knowing what 
it is that put him out of humour. 

‘¢ Emilia’s observation teaches her, that 
as little inadvertencies and neglects cast a 
blemish upon a great character ; ‘so the ne- 
glect of apparel, even among the most ioti- 
mate friends, does insensibly lessen their 
regards to each other, by creating a fami- 
liarity too Jow and contemptible. She un- 
derstands the importance of those things 
which the generality account trifles; and 
considers every thing as a matter of con- 
sequence that has the least tendency to- 
wards keeping up, or abating the affection 
of her husband: him she esteems as a fit 
object to employ her ingenuity in pleasing, 
because he is to be pleased for life.” 
LL 

The Astrologer—An astrologer was 
condemned to the gibbet, when one asked 
him why he did not foresee his fate, and 
avoid it. “TI saw it clearly,” said he, 
*¢ that I was to be exalted, but I did not in- 
quire of the stars how it was to be.” 

Dinner Hour.—One asking another the 
best hour for dinner, was answered, “ To 


a rich man any hour—to a poor man when 
he can.” 








’ 
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I was yet young in life, which I had, 
begun early; but my intimacy with him | 
was of a recent date: we had been edu-. 
cated at the same schools and university; 


according to the ideas of him who uses 
those words to express them. 

Darvell had already travelled extensive. 
ly ; andte him I had applied for information 


| but his progress through these had preced- | with regard to the conduct of my intended 


|ed mine, and he had been deeply initiated | 
into what is called the world, while I was | 
_yet in my noviciate. While thus engaged, | 
IT had heard much both of his past and pre- | 
sent life; and although in these accounts | 
‘there were many and irreconcileable con- 
‘tradictions, [ could still gather from the 
whole that he was a being of no common 
order, and one who, whatever pains he 
might take to avoid remark, would still be 
remarkable. I had cultivated his ac-. 
quaintance subsequently, and endeavoured 
to obtain his friendship, but this last ap-| 
peared to be unattainable ; whatever affec- | 
tions he might have possessed seemed now, 
some to have been extinguished, and others 
to be concentred: that his feelings were 
acute, I had sufficient opportunities of ob- 
serving, for although he could controul, he 
could not altogether disguise them : still lre 
had a power of giving to one passion the 
appearance of another in such a manner 
that it was difficult to define the nature 
of what was working within him; and 
the expressions of his features would 
vary so rapidly, though slightly, that it 
was useless to trace them to their sources. 
It was evident that he was a prey to some 
cureless disquiet; but whether it arose 
from ambition, love, remorse, grief, from 
oneor all of these, or merely from a morbid 
temperament akin to disease, I could not 
discover: there were circumstances al- 
ledged, which might have justified the ap- 
plication to each of these causes ; but, as} 














journey. It was my secret wish, that he 
might be prevailed on to accompany me: 
it was also a probable hope, founded upon 
the shadowy restlessness which I had ob. 
served in him, and to which the animation 
which he appeared to feel on such subjecis, 
and his apparent indifference to all by 
which he was more immediately surround- 
ed, gave fresh strength. ‘This wish | first 
hinted, and then expressed: his answer, 
though I had partly expected it, gave me 
all the pleasure of surprise—he consented; 
and, after the requisite arrangements, we 
commenced our voyages. After journey- 


‘ing through various countries of the south 


of Europe, our attention was turned to 
wards the East, according to our original 
destination; and it was in my progress 
through those regions that the incident o 
curred upon which will turn what 1 may 
have to relate. 

The constitution of Darvell, which must 

from his appearance have been in early life 
more than usually robust, had been for some 
time gradually giving way, without the i 
tervention of any apparent disease ; he had 
neither cough nor hectic, yet he became 
daily more enfeebled: his habits were tem 
perate, and he neither declined nor com- 
plained of fatigue, yet he was evidently 
| wasting away: he became more and more 
silent and sleepless, and at length so s& 
riously altered, that my alarm grew pro 
portionate to what I conceived to be his 
danger. 
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We had determined, on our arrival at |! did you know this?” He Malet, “ From| a snake in her beak, perched upon a tot. b 
Smyrna, on an excursion to the ruins of} our situation; you must perceive that this | stone near us; and, without devouring ber 


Ephesus and Sardis, from which I endea- | 


voured to dissuade him in his present), have been so without springs: I have also |! us. 


state of indisposition—but in vain: there | 


appeared to be an oppression on his mind, || 
and a solemnity in his manner, which ill!) you never to mention this to me? and what / | exactly to the same spot. 


corresponded with his eagerness to proceed |, 


place w 


been here before.” 
“ You have been here before ! 


could you be doing in a place where no one | 


ij 
} 
how came 


was once inhabited, and could not | prey, appeared to be stedfastly regarding 


I know not what impelled me to drive 
it away, but the attempt was useless; she 
made a few circles in the air, and returned 
Darvel! pointed 
‘to it and smiled; he spoke—I know not 


on what I regarded as a mere party of would remain a moment longer than they | whether to himself or to me—but the words 
pleasure, little suited to a valetudinarian ; ) , could help it ?’ 


but I opposed him no longer—and in a few | 
days we set off together, accompanied only || 
by a serrugee and a single janizary. 

We had passed half way towards the re- | 


To this ia I received no answer. |, 
In the mean time, Suleiman returned with | 
| the water, leaving the serrugee and the | this evening, and exactly where that bird 
The quenehing of | is now perched. 


| hor ses at the fountain. 


| were only, “ Tis well 7” 


“ What is well? what do you mean?” 
“ No matter; you must bury me here 


You know the rest of my 


mains of Ephesus, leaving behind us the | his thirst had the appearance of reviving | injunctions.” 


more fertile environs of Smyrna, and were | him for a moment; and I conceived hopes || 


He then proceeded to give me several 


entering upon that wild and tenantless track | of his being able to proceed, or at least to | directions as to the manner in which his 


through the marshes and defiles which lead | return, and I urged the attempt. 


He was | death might be best concealed. 


After these 


to the few huts yet lingering over the bro- || silent—and appeared to be collecting his jj were finished, he exclaimed, “ You per- 
ken columns of Diana—the roofless walls | im for an effort to speak. He began :— | ceive that bird i i 


of expelled Christianity, and the stil] more 
recent but complete desolation of abandon- || 


ed mosques—when the sudden and rapid | request to make, a command—for such my | 
illness of my companion obliged us to halt | 
at a Turkish cemetery, the turbaned tomb- | 
stones of which were the sole indication | 


* This is the end of my journey, and | 


imy life—I came here to die: but I have a 


last words must be—You will observe it °” 


| mon in it; it is her natural prey. 
“¢ Most certainly ; but have better hopes.” | is odd that she does not devour it.” 
“ T have no hopes, nor wishes, but this | 


* Certainly.” 
** And the serpent writhing in her beak ?”” 
“ Doubtless ; there is nothing uncom- 


But it 


He smiled ina ghastly manner, and said, 


that human life had ever been a sojourner | | —conceal my death from every human be-| faintly, “ Itis not yet time!” As he spelt 


in this wilderness. 


we had seen, was left some hours behind | 


us, not a vestige of a town or even cottage, | 
was within sight or hope, and this * city 


of the dead” appeared to be the sole refuge | 


for my unfortunate friend, who seemed on 
the verge of becoming the last of its inha- 
bitants. 

In this situation, I looked round for a‘ 
place where he might most conveniently 
repose: contrary to the usual aspect of 
Mahometan burial-grounds, the cypresses | 
were in this, few in number, and these thin- | 


ly scattered over its extent : the tombstones | finger, on which were some Arabic cha- || body was rapidly altering 


. ‘ Peace! it must be so; 


The only caravansera | ing.” 


| the stork flew away. 


My eyes followed it 


“ T hope there will be no occasion: that for a moment, it could hardly be longer 


9? 





you will recover, and 
promise this.” 
“ I do.” 
*¢ Swear it, by all that” 
tated an oath of great solemnity. 





observe your request; 
? 


i 
i 





|" 


| than ten might be counted. I felt Darvell’s 


| | weight, as it were, increase upon my shoul- 


| ders, and, turning to look upon his face, 


i 
He here dic- | _ perceived that he was dead! 


I was shocked with the sudden certain- 


‘«¢ There is no occasion for this—IT will ty which could not be mistaken—his coun- 
and to doubt me/| tenance in a few miuutes became nearly 
black. 


“ It cannot be helped, you must swear.” | @ change to poison, had I not been aware 


I should have attributed so rapid 


I took the oath; it appeared to relieve | that he had no opportunity of receiving it 


| him. 


were mostly fallen, and worn with age ;— | racters, and presented it to me. ~ He pro- 


upon one of the most considerable ef these, | 
and beneath one of the most spreading 
trees, Darvell supported himself, in a half- | 
reclining posture, with great difficulty. 
He asked for water. I had some doubts 
ef our being able to find any, and prepared 
to go in search of it with hesitating de- 


and turning to Suleiman, our janizary, who 
stood by us smoking with great tranquility, 
he said, “ Suleiman, verbana su,” (i. e. 
bring some water,) and went on describing 
the spot where it was to be found, with 
great minuteness, at a small well for ca- 
mels, a few hundred yards tothe right: the 


! ceeded— 


“ On the ninth day of the month, at noon 
precisely (what month you please, but this 
_must be the day) you must fling this ring 
into the salt springs which run into the bay 
of Eleusis ; the day after, at the same hour, 
= must repair to the ruins of the temple 
of Ceres, and wait one hour.” 

“© Why ?” 

* You will see.” 

“‘ The ninth day of the month, you say ?” 

“ The ninth.” 

As I observed that the present was the 
ninth day of the month, his countenance 
changed, and he paused. As he sat, evi- 








janizary obeyed. I said to Darvell, “ How 


* 


dently becoming more feeble, a stork, with 








| | 





He removed a seal ring from his | unperceived. The day was declining, the 


, and nothing re- 
mained but to fulfil his ieaiaek: With the 
aid of Suleiman’s ataghan and my own sa- 
bre, we scooped a shallow grave upon the 
spot which Darvell had indicated; the 
earth easily gave way, having already re- 
ceived some Mahometan tenant. We dug 
as deeply as the time permitted us, and 
throwing the dry earth upon all that re- 
mained of the singular being so lately de- 
parted, we cut a few sods of greener turf 
irom the less withered soil around us, and 
laid them upon his sepulchre. 

Between astonishment and grief, I was 
tearless. : = “3 . ° 
——————————— ee 

Anxiety seldom realizes what it anticix 
pates. 
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SELICK OSBORNE. 
American poets, and among the first we 
would certainly name Selick Osborne, like 
those of other countries, have innumera- 
ble and almost insurmountable difficulties | 
to overcome ; but independent of penury, 
that faithful compeer of poets, they have 
another, we had almost said unconquerable, 
obstacle to subdue, in the prejudices and 
views of people as yet too young in the 
tank of nations to admit of the luxurious 
prowth of genius, or to patronize those 
elegant productions of minds formed for a 








Prince Eugene—One day on opening a 
letter received from an unknown hand, he 
immediately and fortunately dropt a greasy 
| paper from it, which his aid-du-camp tuok 
jup and smelt to, and was immediately 
seized with a giddiness; so much so, they 
were obliged to administer to him an anti- 
| dote. The paper being surmised to be 
poisonous, was then attached to the neck 
of a dog, who died in twenty-four hours, 
notwithstanding a counterpoison was given 
him. The officers about the Prince ex. 
pressing their surprize at the occurrence, he 


That maiden, who, while life remain’d, 
O'er vernal charms in triumphs reign d), 
The mistress of the vale. 


I've seen, where dungéon damps abide, 

A youth, admir'd ii manhood's pride, 
In fancied greatness rave ; 

Who oncé in Reason's happier day, 

Was virtuous, witty, noble, gay, 
Learn'd, gen'rous, and brave. 





Nor dome, nor tower, in twilight shade, 
Nor hero fallen, nor beauteous maid, 
Toruin all consign'd, 
Can with such pathos touch the breast, 
As, (on the maniac’s form impress’d,) 
The ruins of a noble mind. 








high state of cultivated society. American 
have not only to give a tone to popu- 
taste, but they have also to engage 


} _-_ ____ 
THE SAHLOR. 
(By Selick Osborne.) 


replied, without the least emotion, “ Vox 
need not wonder at it, gentlemen ; I have 
received several letters of this sort before 
now.” 


public feeling ; they have not only to com- 
bat the numerous calls upon the general 
fund, but they have also to supercede the 
important avocations of men devoted to 


The weary sea-bird screams afar, 
Among the waves dire ontens sweep ; 
From the veil'd sky no friendly star 
Beams on the undulating deep! 


On Greatness.—In the world there are 
two sets of men who particularly attract 








industry and enterprise. The aggregate of 
this, then, is evident—that mind which 
would engage universal attention must | 
possess powers capable of maintaining its 
position ; and that heart which would pour 
forth its sentiments into the public bosom, 
must weigh well those sentiments, and con- 


sider them in all their bearings. 


Hark! from the cliffs of distant shores 
The Loom* emits his dismal cry ; 

The wave portentious warning roars, 
And speaks the threat'ning tempest nigh. 


What guardian angel's watchful power, 
Shall snatch me from the angry deep, 
Or bid. in that tremendous hour, 
The demon of the waters sleep ? 


Or who, if on some distant wild 
I drift, weak, famished, and distrest, 
Shall hush the horrors of my ebild, 


We know of none, however, more suc- 


And sooth Lavina's wounded breast ? 


attention: those who aspire to greatness 
by industry and a uniformity of conduct, 
and those unhappily mistaken beings who 
consider greatness to be only attached t» 
individuals who have the means of splen 
dour, and cut a figure in life. How very 
different is the character of that man who 
estimates pomp as a real burthen, and flies 
to retirement to avoid the gay vices which 














cessful in the undertaking, or more happy 
jn the execution than our countrymen 
Woodworth and Osborne; and we approach 


are the general attendants of splendour and 
luxury. Mis chief pleasure in this retreat 
is to form his mind so as to secure appro 


Sweet object of my early love! 
For you with aching heart I mourn ; 


them with kindlier feelings than those of 


general sympathy. 


As long as they strike 
their lyre in unison with the strain of 
“good will towards all men” we consider 


Far from your peaceful vale I rove, 
Ah! hopeless ever to return. 


Yet, should it be my happier lot 
To hail again thy native shore, 
Secure within my humble cot, 


batioa by works as well as words. Pleased 
if he can hide his good deeds, and be the 
anonymous author of public felicity— 
Anger cannot ruffle his countenance, nor 


I'll brave the restly deep no more. 


eurselves indebted to them, and feel our- 
selves happy in extending to them our in- 
dividual regard. The following is from) 
the pen of Selick Osborne, and may be 


can pride exert its influence over him. His 
only aim is to fix his thoughts on eternity, 
which he endeavours to merit by his ac 
tions. On the other hand, those whos 


His prayer was heard, the rolling barque 
Rode through the storm with stubborn pride; 

And, William, blithe as morning lark, , 
Flew to his sweet enraptur’d bride. 








considered one of the most happy efforts 


eof American genius. 
THE RUINS. 
( By Selick Osborne.) 
I’ve seen in twilight's pensive hour, 
The moss clad dome, the mould’ring tower, 
In awful ruin stand ; 
That dome where grateful voices sung, 
That tower whose charming music rung, 


Majestically grand ! 


I've seen mid sculptur’d pride, the tomb 
Where heroes slept in silent gloom, 
Unconscious of their fame ; 
Those, who, with laurel’d honours crown’d, 
Among their foes spread terror round, 
And gain'd and empty name. 


I've seen in death’s dark palace laid; 
Zhe ruins of a beauteous maid, 
G@adaverous and pale! 








a 


Yet Will, with love and liquor warm, 
E’er yet a month has pass’d in glee, 
Forgot the terrors of the storm, 
And singing squar’d away for sea. 


BI 


ANECDOTES, 


King of Denmark.—As the King of 


Denmark travelled through Holland in 
1768, one of the principal inbabitants 
gave him a Genealogical Table, in which 
he attempted to. prove that he had the ho- 
nour to be related to the King.—* Cousin!” 
answered the King, “I am incognito, be 
you the same.” 

* The loom, according to St. Pierre, is a dismal 
kind of bird, which, especially on the approach of a 
storm, perches on the cliffs and promontories of the 


shore, and utters a noise like the shrieks of a drown- 
ing wan. 





ambition is to be the idol of this world, and 
whose false notions have made them stray 
from the right road to greatness, lavishing 
their money as well as their time in pursuit 
of the temporary pleasures of the world, ia 
such pursuit death or poverty will inevite 
bly overtake them, and they wish, whet 
too late, that a cool consideration of the 
vanity of such pursuits did not point out 


out to them the true path to the Temple 
of Fame. 


Parliamentary Penitence.—A_ gentle 





man some years since, being obliged te ask 


| pardon of the House of Commons upo® 





his knees, when he rose up, brushed the 
knees vf his small clothes, saying, | 
| never was in so dirty a house in my ufe.” 
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From the Alexandria Herald. 
THE RUINED CHURCH. 
By Alberto. 


°T was a low building reared by pious hands, 
Midst the deep foliage of the darksome wood, 
Poor was its state, and many years had told 
Their passing seasons o'er its humble root; 
Relentless time had grasp'd the lowly gate, 
And crumbling dust bespoke its feartul might ; 
The mouldering door way and the fallen arch, 
The creaking pulpit and its aged cloth, 
The glassless frames and time-worn sacred book, 
The worn out pews and cold forsaken aisles, 
Seemed in the dimness of the evening shade, 
The mournful relics of departed years, 
Untouched of earth, and sacred made to heaven, 
eve was peaceful, and the silver moon 
her bright ray across the faded scene, 
In waving shadows as the willow bent 
With pliant softness to the southern breeze. 
Close to the portal sprang a wild rose tree, 
Yielding its fragrance to the scented gale, 
fts root had fast’ned in an ancient grave, 
And life and death were mingled in the tomb, 
Softened to thought my soul in sadness mused, 
On the vain glories of the fleeting world, 
Approach, I cried, ye kings of earth and mev, 
Approach and gaze upon that awful hand, 
Which spares not e’en the temples of its God— 
Go to yon sacred perishable desk, 
And ope the volume of eternal truth— 
Go read ye monarchs “ Man is born to die.” 
And ye whose hearts with levity and Wife, 
Wit, hope, and honour, riches, earth content, 
Ye who would barter all of heaven and peace, 
For the poor pleasures of a fleeting day, 
Come sit ye on the long dark waving grass, 
Nature's wild tribute to the lowly tomb, 
And think aa hour o'er thy numbered years, 
Was life but lent ye to be spent in wo, 
And then how awful to repay in shame : 
Have ye not views too grand for earth to bound, 
Views deep and large, ye know not where they point, 
But that ye know they tower o'er this world 
What hope e’er fed the aching fev'rish brain, 
‘That answering joy could fully realize ; 
What pleasure can this transient life afford 
To fill the proud immensity of soul ; 
YViidst thou ere meet with happiness replete, 
So perfeet, true, and indestructible, 
That thought or fancy could not make it more, 
vr sad reality approve it less ? 
Oh no there is a void in earth's delight, 
An emptiness that sense can never fill, 
A something wanting in our happiest hour, 
That something tells, we are made immortul, 
That something cries in voice that must be heard, 
Earth is vanity, and life noth " 
Look to the tombs—there rests an aged heal— 
And youthful bloom lics bere to bloom no more— 
There sleeps a maidcn snatched from early love— 
And here a hero lies in honour laid— 
This liule mound conceals a lifeless babe, 
_ And there its weeping mother sleeps in peace— 
* That bumble stone declares a well spent life 
And here a suicide awaits bis doom. 
Hath death a choice that feeble age or youth, 
Disease or healthyshould singly meet its blow, 
Will he the pious mother’s tears receive, 
Aud tura bis arrow from her sickning child— 
Will he a monarch’s mortal pangs respect— 
And take a peasant in his kingly stead ; 
@h no he comes when morning gilds the east, 


| Or when the sun in bright meridian glows, 

| At eve he comes, or midnight’s lonely hour, 
| All times, all seasons, are to him the same, 
On blooming youth, or slow declining age ; 

| On rich and poor, on health, or wan disease, 

| With reckless hand, and cold unpitying aim, 

He speeds the blow that cannot twice be felt. 

And woulds't thou conquer this al! conquering death, 
And win a victory worthy of a soul, 

Go read that bright imperishable book, 

Which tells of hope and everlasting peace ; 

Go bow thy soul before the living God. 

Weep for thy sins, and humbly beg his grace. 

Go pray in truth, and then thou can'st not die. 
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AMERICAN PORTRAITS. 
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, American portraits, representing the most celebrated 
| characters who have honoured our country by their 
learning and talents. We have examined the first of 
the series, which isthat of the Hon. Brockholst Living- 
ston, and are much pleased with the execution. It 
wasengraved by Mr. Prudehome, from the painting of 
Mr. Martin, and is an honourable specimen of the 
progress of the fine arts in this country. 

Proof impressions may be obtained of Mr. Martin, 
at No. 19 Warren-street, where he continues to take 
likénesses, and where Mrs. Angelica Martin still 


dancing. 


we consider it our duty to lay before our readers. 
The more so as it is interesting to the cause of hu- 
manity, and may rescue many of our fellow creatures 
from premature graves. 

“* Dr. Myddleton, a physician of this city, has dis- 


covered an efficacious remedy for consumption, by 
which he cures his patients in the course of three 


weeks or a month, by conveying to the lungs a com- 
bination of substances in the form of a fine powder, 








; 


| affords almost immediate relief without producing any 
| irritation or cough.” 


Lost.—A lady lost a gold chain, on Thursday the 
28th inst. about three feet in length, either in Frank- 
fort, William, or Fulton-street. The finder by leav- 
‘ing the same at No. 141 Fulton-sireet, will receive a 
generous reward 


| LITERARY. 

| Professor Silliman of Yale College, has recently 
| published, in a duodecimo volume, an account of a 
Journey from Hartford, in Connecticut, to Montreal 


| 
| 
i 
' 





work is written in the easy and pleasing manner of 
the same gentleman’s well known travels in Great 
Britain, and contains a collection of interesting facts 
respecting the country over which the author pass- 
ed, interspersed with some historical relations of 
events during the war of 1755, between the English 
, and Americans, on the one side, and the French and 
| Indians on the other, and of the war of Independence. 
There is also intermixed a good deal of geological in- 
_ formation, which will be found valuable, especially to 
men of science, whose attention at the present time, 
is much turned towards that subject. The beck is 
accompamed by a number of plaies, containing views 








J. Martin, Esq. is about publishing a series of 


teaches the elegant accomplishments of music and | 
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Important discovery.—We have received a commu- | 
nication from our Philadelphia correspondent, which | 





through an ingeniously constructed machine, which | 


and Quebec, in Canada, in the fall of 1819. This | 


— | ee 





of the most imterestiog objects and landse 


sketched and engraved for the purpose, “Eee 
Like every thing from the pen of the learned 
writer, we have no doubt this work will be found 
; useful and entertaining to readers in general, on 
be OMije 
‘intimately acquainted with those parts of the country 


which it mentions and describes. 


particularly to those who are desirous of 


[ Daily Ais 
| as 
| An Eagle was shot on the Ith inst, in the vicipiy 
of Dedham, and brought down with one wing broken, 
_ He was taken alive by the sportsman 5 but (remarks 
the Dedham paper) the bird, true to-his native Valoury 
and as if disdaining the triumphs of an enemy, iy. 
stantly buried both his talons in his own head: choos. 
ing rather to die thafi be conquered. He measured 
| when dead, five feet six inches trom wing to wing, 
i} [ Boston Patriot, 
' “ 


| 
| 





About five o'clock last afternoon, a yomg may 
, about 17 years of age, fell from the top of the South 
|) wark Shot Tower, and was instantly killed. We are 
| told that two other young men, and the deceased, aid 
|| a wager who would be down first—that the deceased 
had contemplated, slipping down the tackle rope, and 
| as soon as the wager was laid, he seized hold of the 
hook of the block, and sprung over. It so | appened, 
that the rope was not made fast, and the unfortunate 
young man was in an instant precipitated to th 
bottom of the well; a distapce of more than 200 jea, 
| He was quite dead when raised out of the well, 


| Dem, Press. 


SALEM, (N. Y.) Sept. 14. 

A Pensioner one hundred and thirty-four years old! 
|| —On Friday last the court of ¢ommon Pleas of ths 
i count., closed an arduous session of near two weeks 
|| A number of pensioners appeared to make the neces 
| sary oaths and inventories to procure a continuance 
of their pensions ; they were principally decrepid, 
|| poor and desolate old men. Henry Francisco excited 
‘| universal interest His health is good ; his hair is 
| firm on his head ; he walked to the Court-house, al 
came above thirty miles to attend court, and yet he is, 
} according to his own oath, and sufficient testimoy 
| besides to induce implicit belief, one hundred ad 
thirty-four yeays of age. 

He was a soldier in the English service, and bet 
| the drum at the coronation of Queen Ann. He ser 
i ed many years under the Great Duke of Marte 
|| rough : he was at the battles of Blenheim and Rami 
lies—battles, whose very names excite the liveliet 
| emotions of the human heart-—What a world the 
man has seen! He has survived the three long reigs 
of the House of Brunswick, and bids fair to outlive 
| the fourth. The Duke of Marlborough, under whoo 
|| he so long served, died in old age, and Francisco las 
|, Survived him a whole century. 


| 
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Mr. Sampson we are happy to learn, has just pub 
| lished a second edition of his very useful work, the 
i Brief Remarker, with a number of important addi 
tions. The present edition, is intended tor the use of 
Schools, and carries with it the very powerful recom 


mendation of raising upon its own merits. 
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